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sneeze to the left of him shoulde bring defeat to that 
armie." And in those days there was no snufF. 
' To speak through the nose may be, in many cases, 
a matter of necessity ; but to make it literally an 
organ, and to sing through it like Madame Eglantine, 
who, as Chaucer says, 

" Sang the service devine 
En tuned in her nose ful swetely," 

marks a vindictiveness of nature that is 'surely with- 
out mitigation or remorse. Sometimes we can toler- 
ate a snore, as when the tired laborer's sternutations 
fill the air and shake the rafters ; indeed, there is a 
sort of forced satisfaction — pleasure, even — in listen- 
ing to the sound. The honest toiler has earned the 
right to snore, and how bravely he exercises it ! 

" Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when restive sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard." • 

But singing and speaking through the nose, snort- 
ing, sniffling, and other unnatural noises which the 
nose is sometimes forced to make, are to all of us 
intensely disagreeable, and can, under no circum- 
stances, be reconciled to our sense of harmony. 

The people of ancient Persia were very partial to 
the aquiline nose, so much so that when two princes 
of the blood contended for the throne, they rejected 
him of the modest nose, and took for their ruler the 
elder brother, who gloried in a monstrous hawk's bill, 
which, seeing that it began in a line with the roots of 
his hair, and projected, as it were, from the centre of 
his forehead, was a very frontiroster. The new mon- 
arch, as might have been foreseen by the stupidest 
physiognomist, soon developed into a tyrant, and, 
after a short but cruel reign, was assassinated by his 
outraged subjects. 

This is not the only instance in history of the influ- 
ence of a nose upon the destinies of a nation. Queen 
Elizabeth would not marry the Duke d'Anjou, because 
she liked not the shape of his nose, and could detect 
faint evidences of a want of graceful uniformity in 
the proportions of his shoulders. This and other 
disappointments led her to determine never to marry, 
and she lived and died in single blessedness. But 
for that misshapen nose there would have been no 
f Virgin Queen, and Virginia, the mother of Presidents, 
' would have been known by another name ; Raleigh, 
perhaps, would never have had the honor of intro- 
ducing tobacco into Great Britain ; Essex would not 
have been the favorite of the Queen, and might have 
lived to a good old age, and died in his bed honored 
and mourned as one of England's best and wisest 
sons ; and the world would have been spared the 
infliction of Scottish James, with his impotent wit 
and his mountebank wisdom. And jiist think how 
g^r different might have been the fate of poor Queen 
f^ Mary, and how much, more honored to-day the mem- 
%\ ory of the cruel Elizabeth ! 

^^ Titus, the Roman emperor who took Jerusalem, 
fe" was blest with a large nose. One of his biographers 
If says of him, in quaint phrase : " For his blaspheming 
i;^ and evil speaking he was visited with great trouble, 
'§ which dured for a long season — to wit : There entered 
f into his nostril a brazen fly, that did eate into his 
braine. At the ende of seven yeares the doctors did 
open Titus his head, and in the same did finde this 
brazen flye that had claws of iron, and it was of the 
bigness of a birde." He winds up his story with this 
warning : " They that blaspheme and speak evil 
things, and that work evil deeds, they shoulde all 
be plagued with flies ; but learned men saye that 
they shall all come to that Baalzabub — ^which name, 
being interpreted, meaneth the Prince of Flies." 

In various far-away places the people make strange 
uses of their nose. For example, in Lapland they 
salute by rubbing their noses together, just as friend- 
ly horses do. In Peru the damsels of the native 
class hang rings to their noses, as husbandmen do 
to the snouts of swine. The. custom renders the use 
of the pocket-handkerchief impossible ; but I have 
heard that among this class of Peruvian belles the 
handkerchief is unknown. In some countries it is 
the fashion for mothers to break the noses of their 
children at birth ; in others they train- them to grow 
flat by binding them down to the face until the mem- 
bers are set. It was for a long time a custom in our 
land for boys defiantly inclined, or given'to practical 
joking, to answer a demand by twirling the fingers 
around the nose, making the thumb a pivotal centre 
and the nose the point around which the fingers 
gyrated. They accompanied this movement with 
the expression, " In a horn," uttered in a loud voice, 
as they fled from the threatened wrath. This custom 
the boys borrowed from the Romans {Juvenal, Sat. 3, 
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36; Horace, Epistles, 18, 66). But these ancient poets 
do not mention the Roman boy's allusion to the 
horn, and the origin of the modern expression is 
therefore buried in obscurity. 

The nose has in all times been a fruitful topic with 
poets of a light and sportive turn, who have not hesi- 
tated to make game of the most exalted men on ac- 
count of their frontal prominences. Ovid's nose gave 
him a nickname, and the Duke of Wellington's, in 
later days, was the subject of numerous epigrams, in 
which paronomasia was practised to the fullest extent. 
For example : 

" ' Pray, why does the great Captain's nose 
Resemble Venice ? ' Buncombe cries. 
'Why,' quoth Sam Rogers, ' I suppose 
Because it hath a Bridge of Sighs.' " 

One who was given to the vice of snufl&ng, thus 
addressed the organ which was the vehicle of his 
delight : 

" Knows he that never took a pinch, 

Nosey, the pleasure thence which flows ? 
Knows he the titillating joy 
, Which my nose knows ? 
Oh, Nose, I am as proud of thee 
As any mountain of its snows ; 
I gaze on thee and feel that pride 
A Roman knows !" 

But the following, from the pen of Charles Hallock, 
is the wittiest poetical tribute ever paid to the nose, 
and seemingly the heartiest withal : 

" Oh, Nose ! chief feature of the human face ! 

To whom each varying visage justly owes 

Its quaint excess of ugliness or grace, 

'Tis meet to give thee prominence and place. 

And make thee, too, the feature of my song ; 

Oh yes, the feature of my song, oh Nose ! 

" Then tune thee, organ, though in senseless strain ; 

Accompanying with a light catarrh. 
My wheezy muse shall join the strange refrain, 

And blow the bellows for thy fa, sol, la. 
Alack ! that in our first acquaintance. Nose, 
We should so readily have come to blows ! 

"I'll follow thee, my nose, in blind reliance. 

As dauntless seamen track an unknown main — 
Bid the wild winds and angry waves defiance. 

With thee for cornpass, dial, index, vane ; 
I'll mock when dire vicissitudes arise. 
With thee, my pole star, aye before mine eyes. 

"The ruby light beams forth like beacon-blaze. 

Or heat of inward crater all aglow ; 
Thou art a censor of the public ways, 

In whatsoever path thou chance to go. 
Thus, Sheridan, the chief of wits and beaus, 
Did make a nosegay erst of his gay nose. 

" He filched the subde hue from reddest wine, 

And robbed the mellow punch-bowl of its bloom, 
Until at length his nose grew aquiline, 

Through being bent for lack of beaker-room. 
A nasal bridge of such portentous size 
Might well sustain a punch between the eyes. 

' ' And yet, indeed, thou art a goodly nose — 
No common snub or overgrown proboscis, 

But such a nose as everybody knows 
Is fitted for the functions of its office. 

Here, then, I pause ; I've wasted words enough 

On one that seems acutely up to snuff". 

" Oh, most sagacious nose ! most potent nose ! 

When friends desert, and bright presages fail ; 
When life's best hours are fraught with bitter woes. 

That fain would make the stoutest-heartfed quail; 
When nought turns up to succor or befriend, 
Thou'rt sure, my nose, to turn up in the end ! 

" Thus words are vain to trumpet forth thy praise ; 

One brazen note from that strange lute of thine. 
One of thy deep sternutatory brays 

Would do thee justice more than pen of mine ; 
Yet, if my muse doth fail in aught to please. 
He fain will make my devoirs with his knees." 

It is a great pity that the follies, and vices, and 
crimes of men have too often made of the nose an 
instrument of vituperation and insult. It has been 
taught disgraceful tricks, and has thus .been de- 
graded. • The Lord Chamberlain says to Lord Sands, 
in King Henry VIII : . 

"As far as I see, all the good our English 

Have got by the late voyage is but merely 

A fit or two 0' the face ; but they are shrewd ones ; 

For when they hold them you would swear directly 

Their very noses had been counsellors 

To Pe'pin or Clotharius, they kept state so." 

Time has made no change in the tendency to con- 
vey disagreeable hints and suggestions by means of 
the nose ; and you may often be angered by the im- 
pertinent twist, or the haughty and supercilious up- 
ward bend of some little man's nose, without ever 
having offered the slightest provocation. Is it any 
wonder, then, that the nose is made to serve as the 



handle whereby vengeance shall be wreaked upon 
the offender.^ To pull a nose, whether it be as 
smooth and bulbous as a new potatoe, or as amor- 
phous and rough as an echinocactus, is a dire insult 
frequently resented vi et armis, and to the much pain 
and misery of the insulter ; but when it comes, as it 
has come to us, that 

" Our decrees. 
Dead to infliction, to themselves are dead, 
And Liberty plucks Justice by the nose," 

we have allowed the blind goddess to meet with an 
indignity that should be atoned for, even at the ex- 
pense of life itself. — Gath Brittle, 



THE LADY'S HERO. 



The ancient rhynie which relates the experience of 
him who, first meeting his bride 

" On Gretna Green, in velvet sheen," 
instantly 

" Took up a stick to pound her," 

very well expresses the rule of life adopted by that 
gentleman concerning whom we wish, if possible, to 
say a few words. 

We well know that there are women's books, into 
the pages of which he is never allowed to intrude. 

To Miss Austin he is unknown, and Miss Edge- 
worth's unreasonably reasonable heroines are igno- 
rant of him. No creature can be more unlike the 
ideal beings whom our childhood worshipped in the 
pages of Miss Porter and Fanny Burney. Noble 
Wallace, beloved Thaddeus of Warsaw, admirable 
Lord Orville — what would you have said to St. Elmo, 
or Messrs. Lanaholm, Carlton, Gwynne and Co..? 

So far as we remember, there is but one objection 
to Thaddeus, Wallace, and the rest ; they were apt to 
be a little long-winded, not to say **high-faluting: " 
but welcome the most soaring sentiments rather than 
the equally long-winded, but far moi-e tiresome inci- 
vilities and lectures of the lady's hero. 

Was he ever seen in real life ? If so, it must have 
been in some law-abiding district, for his behaviour 
is of such a character that in California and the West 
his life would not be safe for an hour from a justly en- 
raged people. To speak seriously, it is really a very 
singular thing, that the ideal man, as conceived by so 
many women of talent, should be so entirely without 
the feelings, the manners and customs oi 2i gentlejnan. 

The lover, as depicted in their pages, never for one 
instant forgets his own precious self. He is thor- 
oughly a prig. To him the sentiment of love, as 
portrayed by the poets, by Scott or by Thackeray, 
seems as unknown as to those savages who secure 
their brides by waylaying them, and knocking them 
senseless with a club. , 

Sometimes he swears and drinks ; sometimes he is 
very pious,' after a pattern evolved out of his own 
inner consciousness, rather than from the gospel ; 
but, whether ruled -by vice or virtue, he is always a 

prig. 

He offers his lady-love — often a very nice girl — no 
pretty attentions ; he never takes her to ride, or to 
the play, or to a concert ; he gives her no flowers, no 
nice little presents; he never — if we may speak Irish 
— makes a fool of himself in a sensible, manly fashion, 
but in a way of his own, so odious that any girl of 
sense or spirit would snub him, and send him to the 
right-about in no time. 

His chief characteristic is an inflexible will, which 
sticks out all over him, and into every one else, per- 
petually and continually. He conquers by a glance, 
a tone, and all his " women folks" give way before him, 

"As waves before the bark divide." 

Does any one's experience lead him to think that 
such is the usual course of events ? Does any inno- 
cent youth imagine that he can win his lady-love's 
favor by a persistent course of rudeness, insult, and 
systematic coldness and lecturing.? We would not 
advise him to try the experiment, unless he is willing 
to lose his chances altogether, or eat the very hum- 
blest possible pie. 

Here, for instance, is the Rev. Harold Gwynne, in 
Miss Muloch's " Olive," rather a mild specimen of 
his class. " Harold Gwynne, though not above 
mediocre height, was considerably above mediocre 
beauty ; but there was a certain rigidness and harsh- 
ness in his mien, a slightly repellent atmosphere 
around him." He had " a grand, noble head" ; his 
eyes " were steel-grey and diamond-clear" ; he " car- 
ried his head very erect, and those eyes of his seemed 
tmable to rest on the ground— they were always (sic) 
turned upward with a glance, not reverent or dream)^ 
but eager, inquiring, piercing as truth itself." 




This, of course, is the man for poor Ohve ; who, 
however, before she comes to him, has another offer 
from an old painter, who " roughly" addresses her as 
"fool," because she, like a good girl, says she must 
stay with her mother. Olive is an artist ; the author 
calls her a " young pamfress." 

She falls in love with Harold, who, though a clerg}-- 
man of the Church of England, singular to say, brings 
up his little girl never to hear the name of God. How 
he managed the matter is not explained. 

We are informed that he was "a gentleman" — even 
in italics, '' a gentleman' — and, "wherever he came, 
he seemed to say : I rule— I am master here." And 
he masters Olive to the end of 
the book. He, moreover, has 
the rather unpleasant peculi- 
arity, that " his steps seemed 
less to tread than to crush the 
ground." Finally it comes out 
that, while making his living 
out of the Christian religion, 
Mr. Gwynne has no sort of be- 
lief in the whole thing, a course 
of action which, in some very 
fastidious circles, might rather 
disrate him as a gentleman and 
a man of honor. It seems, 
however, that, though a high- 
ly-educated, able-bodied man, 
and provided, moreover, with 
" an inflexible will," he was 
obliged either to enter the 
ministry, or "let his mother 
starve." 

Of course Olive converts 
him ; but, before it comes to 
that, he goes off as tutor 
abroad, and leaves his old 
mother alone. He tells Olive : 

" Men often act so. Human 
affections to us are secondary 
things. We scarce need them, 
or, when our will demands, 
we can crush them from our 
hearts thus," — and he stamped 
fiercely on the ground. 

Finally, after trying and tor- 
turing poor Olive in every 
possible way, he breaks a 
blood-vessel. She nurses him, 
and he finally condescends to 
marry her. 

"Agatha's Husband " is an- 
other of the same sort — a man 
who subjects his little wife to 
annoyance and discomfort, and 
gives her every reason to think 
him mean and avaricious, out 
of magnanimous self-sacrifice 
to a scamp to whom he is un- 
der no sort of obligation. 
Charlotte Bronte's heroes, 
though all marked with the 
stamp of her genius, are still 
of the same type and character. 

"The' Professor" seems not 
only never to practice, but 
never to have heard of the or- 
dinary amenities which men ob- 
serve toward women. His first 
address to the poor governess- 
pupil, when she makes her en- 
trance, is to tell her, in " an 
irritable tone," that she has 
come too late, and must be 
more punctual next time. Of 

course he never pays her a compliment ; hardly ever 
says a pleasant word, and though offering her some 
practical kindness, is never civil. He proposes in a 
manner, compared to which the course adopted by a 
young Pawnee is perfectly Grandisonian, is accepted, 
and then, having a fit of the blues, does not go near 
her or write to her for a fortnight. Paul Emanuel, 
by far the most lovable of Charlotte Bronte's men, 
does not make his domineering so offensive ; but 
Louis Moore and Shirley are always plaj^ing the role of 
master and pupil. Robert, when he finally proposes 
to the dear, charming Caroline, after having nearl}^ 
killed her, has not the delicacy, or sufficient sense of 
the fitness of things, to keep to himself the fact, that 
he has all the while observed her affection ; but with 
wonderful obtuseness asks her " if she can forgive 
him what he has made her suffer? " 



We think it no exaggeration to say, that six women 
out of ten would have so resented the words as to 
have given a flat refusal, even if still unfortunate 
enough to be in love with the man. 

From Mr. Rochester it is unnecessary to quote. 
We could endure him for once, but we cannot for- 
give him for being the forerunner and original of a 
long line of heroes, who have apparently nothing to 
recommend them but the manners and morals of Mr. 
Bill Sykes, and persistent rudeness and brutality 
toward every woman whom they happen to fancy. 

St. Elmo, that charming man, is the flower of this 
family. ■' For fifteen years," we are informed, " noth- 




HE IS LATE!— Tavernier. 

ing but oaths, jeers, and imprecations had passed 
his lips." But we can pardon much to a man whose 
lady-love talks in mixed society about " the mysteries 
of the cabin. " 

Adam Warwick, in "Moods," after a month's en- 
gagement to a prett}^ girl in Charleston, asks : 

" Flow much would 3^ou do for love of me } " 

"Anything." 

"Then, give me my liberty." 

Ottilia does* not want to do it. 

" Warwick put her away, speaking with the stern 
voice of one who fears a traitor in himself," and lec- 
tures her; and "Ottilia bends before it as though re- 
solved to endure all things meekly for love's sake." 

He gives no sort of reason for dishonoring his word, 
except that his love is " spiritual slavery," and that, in 
short, he feels that way; and, with despicable meanness, 



of which the roughest " rough " would be ashamed, 
reproaches her that "she made a crowning sacrifice 
of maiden modesty, and owned she loved him." She, 
being infatuated, tries to hold him to his promise ; 
but he tells her that he is going off for a year, and 
that she will not hear from him during that time ; but 
that if he does not utterly forget her for some one 
else, and that if she "stands the test," he will, gra- 
cious creature— marry her. 

This course of action he adopts because " the pes- 
tilence of slavery lurks in the air and infects him ; " 
and also because, of all things on earth, he must pre- 
serve " his self-respect " ! We are told, however, 
that in Adam Warwick, "un- 
der all the defects, the Master's 
eye saw the grand lines that 
were to serve as models for 
the perfect man" ! 

We wish it had been explain- 
ed by what miracle, if Ottilia 
possessed brother or friend, 
this undeveloped model of per- 
fection escaped from Charles- 
ton without the castigation he 
so richly merited. 

Then there is Rutledge, " into 
whose face few men or women, 
much less girls or children, 
ever looked without feeling 
that they saw their master, and 
all thought of resistance to his 
will or stubborn maintenance 
of their own vanished at once." 
There is the long line of heroes 
who owe their being to the 
author of " The Wide, Wide 
World ; " heroes who are only 
a weaker form of Mr. Roches- 
ter and St. Elmo, minus the 
vices, and plus the piety, which 
we cannot think is, in their 
case, any improvement. 

We have known several very 
good religious young men in 
our day, but they have gene- 
rally been very pleasant, gen- 
tlemanly fellows, quite unlike 
the hero in the " Old Helmet," 
Mr. John Humphreys, Mr. 
Winthrop Lanaholm, or that 
wonderful young officer in " My 
Brother's Keeper," for whose 
light-minded brother-in-law 
we have a deep sympathy. 

We think we should like to 
see the lady's hero in the army 
acting out his nature, because 
his instant and entire suppres- 
sion would be so certain, and 
we should so delight to be- 
hold it. • 

Mr. Lanaholm, after a long 
bewilderment of five hundred 
and odd pages, gets engaged 
to a ver)^ nice girl. He takes 
the earliest opportunity of giv- 
ing her a lecture on discipline ; 
and when she tells him that 
she presumes he is right about 
that, or anything else, this 
model young man gives her a 
slip of paper with " little chil- 
dren, keep yourselves from 
idols." 

" To her it was a thrust as 
with a barbed weapon ; " and 
when she looks up, all hurt, flushed and tearful, we 
are told "that he looked apparently no more con- 
cerned, than if old Karen had lifted her face to his ; " 
and it is the strangest thing that the author evidently 
thinks this hardness and stupidity a wonderful in- 
stance of noble and manly character. 

Really one would suppose that these books were 
written to exemplify the brutal old English proverb — 
" A luomafi, a dog, and a walnut tree. 
The more you beat 'em the better they be." 
Mr. Rhys, the young Methodist clergyman in the 
" Old Flelmet," so affects the beautiful and aristocratic 
heroine, already engaged to another gentleman, that, 
in order to hear him preach, she deceives her mother, 
and runs away, alone at night, to a barn meeting, the 
poor lady supposing all the while that her daughter 
is watchin": with a sick woman. 
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Ernest, in that very popular book " Stepping 
Heavenward," is another specimen. We have seen 
many less pious men, according to the author's idea 
of piety, who had far more sense of duty, and were 
more considerate towards their wives. They might 
not have so many fine sentiments on hand, but they 
would have taken the trouble to consult their wives 
before inflicting upon them a disagreeable sister, and 
the care of an ill-tempered, exacting father, before 
whom the poor little woman must not laugh, because 
he disapproves of all levity. 

" Be pitiful, be courteous," is a text of which the 
lady's hero appears never to have heard, and his 
manners toward women are of a sort that would hardly 
be tolerated in any civilized circle. 

It is to us quite incomprehensible that this strange 
monster should owe his creation entirely to the femi- 
nine brain ; but it is a fact, nevertheless, and we are 
sorry for it. — Clara F. Guernsey. 



LADY DE SADES CHAPLET. 

From the German of Elise Polko. 

In the year 175 1 the venerable cure of St. Roche 
came into the possession of a wonderful relic, be- 
queathed to him by a female relative who 4iad died 
in the convent at Avignon, and of which it pleased 
all Paris to speak for a month at least. It was the 
chap let of the cold-hearted mistress of the most 
famous sonnet-writer the world has produced — of 
Petrarch's fair-haired Laura, spouse of the Knight 
Hugo de Sade. To the string of beads was attached 
a faded piece of parchment, inscribed, as was sup- 
posed, with various hitherto unknown episodes in 
the life of the beautifuL woman, which the shrewd 
priest studied in private with the closest attention. 
The manuscript informed you, at the beginning, that 
the chaplet had been consecrated by Pope Clement II., 
himself, when he visited his beloved Avignon, to 
confer there with Charles of Luxemburg. The beads 
looked as if a thousand tears had dropped upon 
them ; they were faded and worn, as though trem- 
bling fingers had convulsively pressed them together 
numberless times. Many lovely eyes (and at that 
time there was no dearth of lovely eyes in Paris) 
had already viewed this relic, arid many sweet lips 
had kissed it, for the belief was current that such 
a view and such a kiss would preserve one from 
every misfortune in love. Others believed that they 
would make one young, and forever charming, as 
the Lady de Sade had herself been ; and some made 
bold to declare that a kiss upon the thumbed beads 
of the much-loved and much-honored Laura would 
insure to the maiden or wife the eternal fidelity of 
lover or husband. It was, therefore, matter of no 
surprise that the venerable cure saw devout female 
visitors, veiled and veilless, entering at all hours of 
the day the little chamber where Laura's chaplet, 
fastened to the pages of a missal, was exposed to 
view. The pious father could not refrain at times 
' from slightly drawing away the curtain which cov- 
ered the round window in the door of his own adjoin- 
ing cell, and thus observing the visitors. Some 
examined the relic in silence and smilingly, and then 
stole noiselessly away (they were the happy ones, 
who had no wishes) ; others kissed it with fervor, 
sighed, and might also be seen wringing their hands. 
These things very often interrupted the cure of St. 
Roche in " The History of the Saints," which it was 
his habit to read in leisure hours, and yet he must 
needs look there again and again. At the court of 
Louis XV. they would hear tell of this chaplet with 
the same pleasure as in the little chamber of the poor 
seamstress ; and the beautiful Madame de Chateau- 
roux, the King's maitresse, positively besieged the 
Duke of Richelieu with her questions concerning 
a poor poet's lady-love, of whom, centuries after her 
death, it was still known what dresses she had most 
loved to wear. The high-born ladies of St. Germain 
consulted books of all kinds in their eagerness to 
read of the fair-haired Lady de Sade, of whom scarce- 
ly anything had hitherto been known ; and pretty 
grisettes of the Quartier Latin did not tire of ques- 
tioning their young friends upon Laura's histor}^ 

The lively and general interest thus evinced even 
led, in a strange manner, to a kind of truce in a vio- 
lent contention that had arisen shortly before between 
the actresses of the Theatre Frangais. It was the in- 
tention of the manager to produce Voltaire's cele- 
brated " Zaire " upon the approaching anniversary of 
De Chateauroux's christening day ; but with a new 
distribution of the parts, Madeline Goussin, for whose 
charming face and figure the poet had written this 



piece eighteen years previously, having in process of 
time grown very portly, and being troubled with 
shortness of breath. Despite these circumstances, 
she clung with might and main to this character, in 
which she had achieved her greatest triumphs, and 
the assembled host of her former admirers ranged 
themselves under her uplifted banner. As her rival, 
appeared the daughter of the once celebrated Ma- 
dame Hus, Laura, scarce seventeen years of age, and 
the prettiest, most graceful creature in Paris. After 
long and fruitless contests in words, it had finally 
been agreed that the poet himself should act as ar- 
bitrator in the difference. That gentleman, no longer 
in the prime of life, was evidently in no enviable po- 
sition, assailed with entreaties and tears by both 
ladies. Pie could not so grossly insult Goussin, to 
whose acting and person " Zaire " had once owed the 
greatest share of its success, as to take away the part 
from her ; and yet, with little Laura Hus he was so 
delighted that he would have greatly liked to earn 
her gratitude. He at length determined to put a 
speedy end to his painful situation by most solemnly 
promising the role of " Zaire " to little Laura, if she 
would, in return, promise to give him a kiss before the 
entire /^rj'^;/;^^/ of the theatre. That Laura would not, 
recoil at such a little scene, when upon it depended 
the realization of the highest wish of her life, namely, 
to gain the longed-for stage of the Theatre Frangais, he 
never for an instant doubted ; the young actress was 
a true child of the times, and not particularly rigid in 
matters of this kind. She was not niggard of her se- 
ductive looks and enchanting smiles — of this the 
poet was a daily. witness — and by this lavishness she 
almost hourly increased the number of her adorers. 
Yet there was one among the latter who was beside 
himself at such prodigality— a man who to this hour 
had alone loved Laura Hus, who had been so happy 
as to see her upon a small stage only, and who was 
now to show his greatest treasure to the fashionable 
world, a Parisian fashionable world of 1751. This 
man was Hugo de Berthin, the handsomest captain 
in the royal life-guards. On first hearing of Laura's 
wish to appear at the Theatre Frangais, he used all 
the power of eloquence, all the might of the tenderest 
love, to shake the resolve of his worshipped one ; but 
in vain. The ambitious little Laura seemed intoxi- 
cated by the idea of displacing a Goussin, and occu- 
pying her much-envied place. During this period of 
excitement came the news of Lady de Sade's relic, 
and for a whole week, even Laura Hus, forgetting the 
rdle and costume of " Zaire," spoke to the old poet and 
to her young lover of the sonnets of Petrarch, and of 
his lady-love's violet-wrought dress. Then there was 
hot disputing on the boasted angelicalness of Laura 
de Sade, and the men loudly lauded this most true 
and virtuous of mistresses — yet, in secret, they would 
much rather have had the most restless of vixens for 
a mistress than this lady with the marble brow. At 
these conversations little Laura Hus would get vio- 
lently impatient, and she admitted quite unreservedly 
that she hated that icy Laura. She was not at all in 
a hurry to see the relic. " I am as sure of your loy- 
alty," she sportively said, one evening, to the hand- 
some Berthin, " as the Lady de Sade was of the loy- 
alty of her tiresome lover. But I advise you to kiss 
the beads of the extolled Laura ; for next Monday, at 
the rehearsal of 'Zaire,' I mean openly to commit the 
first breach of constancy against you. I am going to 
gain Goussin's place by means of a kiss, which poor 
Voltaire has made a condition. Isn't that a low price 
for such a triumph ? " 

But, thereupon, the handsome captain of the guards 
most solemnly protested that he would never allow 
her to pay such a price ; nay, that he would sooner 
send a ball through his heart, and fall dead at the 
feet of his mistress. As truly as no man's lips ever 
defiled the Lady de Sade's countenance, so the mouth 
of another should never touch that of his Laura. 

" Again and again this saint," muttered little Laura, 
pressing her hands together in anger and excitement. 
'* Pray, who has told you that, in reality, she never 
suffered any man to kiss her? " 

"The historian," replied the desperate lover, se- 
cretly glad at having on a sudden found so miracu- 
lous a means to prevent the engagement of the charm- 
ing lady of his thoughts at the Theatre Frangais ; 
" and until you have proved to me, clear as day, that 
your namesake publicly suffered the kiss of any other 
save her husband, I command you to think no more 
either of Arouet Voltaire or of 'Zaire.' If, on the 
other hand, you were to bring me such proof, I should 
myself accompany you to the rehearsal, and beg you 
to keep your promise." 



What was said after this disclosure the charming 
actress's little Abigail was unable to tell, as the arrival 
of a friend had prevented her listening longer at the 
door. She only reported that Monsieur de Berthin 
had rushed off" like a madman, and that her mistress 
had spent the whole night in tears. Poor Laura ! she 
was only seventeen, and really loved the captain of 
the guards ; but Goussin's place at the Theatre Fran- 
gais — could she resign it.^ 

• Now it chanced on the following day— it was at 
twilight in the month of November, the first snow- 
flakes were flying against the panes, the fire was 
burning in the grate, and the pious cure of St. Roche 
had just ceased reading in the manuscript left him 
by the deceased nun of Avignon — that a very small 
hand tapped at his door, and a lady, with a black veil 
over her face, hastily entered. She could not have 
come on a visit to the chaplet, otherwise the old 
housekeeper would not have shown her to him ; so 
she was probably a burdened soul desiring spiritual 
aid. The unknown threw back her veil, and bowed 
low before the reverend man, and, indeed, it would 
have been a pity had she not raised her veil ; for a 
more charming face the eyes of the cure had never 
yet met, though it did just then look very red with 
weeping. 

" Pardon me for disturbing ^ou, pious father," she 
said, in a soft voice, " and though I am a wicked child 
of the world, pardon my intention to disturb you even 
longer than all the devout ladies who have kissed 
your relic ; but I believe that not one of them all had 
a greater sorrow than I, and that none was so greatly 
in need of assistance, and of your assistance. Will 
you grant it me ? " She began to sob with so much 
emotiorKand tenderness, and looked up to him so se- 
ductively, that the reverend father felt rather strange. 

" I will do all in my power for you, my daughter," 
he gently answered, pointing to a wooden chair, a 
short distance from him. She seated herself in silence. 
The housekeeper brought a taper, and placed it upon 
the table. The door having again closed behind her, 
the stranger whispered : " I pray you, by the salva- 
tion of my soul, reverend father, to tell me whether 
you are more closely acquainted with the history of 
that Lady de Sade, whose chaplet has been sent to 
you, than are the historians who have written of her." 

" I indeed believe so, my daughter, since I have 
read those notes by an unknown hand, which the 
late nun, Caritas, sent me, together with the beads." 

" Then tell me one thing. Was she really and truly 
a saint, who never felt the emotions of earthly love, 
whose heart was never scorched by the flames of pas- 
sion ; who never, never during her whole life by her 
lord's side, suffered another to press a kiss upon her 
brow } Oh, bethink yourself, pious father ! You will 
save a soul from perdition ! No, no ; that Laura dare 
not have been a saint ! " . 

With a look of anguish, she stretched out her 
hands supplicatingly toward him ; a painful unrest 
crossed her features. But a gentle smile played about 
the lips of the venerable cure of St. Roche. He had 
already reached those heights of peace where such 
storms as now appeared to lay waste the heart of this 
young creature, were no longer able to touch him. 
As the clouds sail deep below the sunny crest of the 
mountains, so did the memories of the trials and bat- 
tles his soul had gone through move past him, leav- 
ing nothing behind in that pious heart but infinite 
pity for those who were still battling and suffering. 
And therefore he now said, softly and tenderly : 

" I know not what makes you so restless and sad ; 
but, in answer to your question, I will give you a pic- 
ture from the history of that fair-haired Lady de Sade, 
which I have borrowed from this old manuscript here. 
The historians have made a singular creature of Pe- 
trarch's Laura: her portrait has been well drawn; 
but that the halo surrounding her brow is indeed of 
pure gold, I first know since I have perused the be- 
quest of the nun of Avignon. Listen, my daughter." 

Did she Hsten } The light of the taper fell full 
upon her slender figure and youthful countenance. 
They were precious lights and shadows that danced 
up and down during the reverend man's recital ; and 
he related slowly, for was it not rarely he had such 
female auditors .^ Her folded hands rested upon her 
knees as she sat there, inclining slightly forward, so 
that her long, powdered locks hung freely beside the 
arching neck. Her black eyes were riveted upon the 
narrator, and the delicately-formed lips very soon 
showed a slig'ht, dreamy smile. Her fur-trimmed 
cloak had fallen toward the carved back of her chair ; 
on both sides of the seat rose her light-green silk 
dress, having become just so much displaced below 



